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SEEDS OF STORY FROM OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


IV. 


“the morning land.” 

In my last letters you read about the Sealed Laud which has 
been so marvellously opened up during the past quarter of a 
century to the English race. Across the tempestuous Pacific 
Ocean (for the title Pacific is an utter misnomer) still more 
wonderful events, occurring during the same period, have 
levealcd to the world at large not only a sealed land, but also a 
Sealed People. 

ISiphon, the Morning Land, or the Empire of the Sunrise • its 
monarch, Mikado, the Child of Heaven, the Son of the Sun 
Goddess ; the sixteen-petalled Chrysanthemum, or sun-flower, 
his badge , his dynasty the oldest upon earth, reigning in un- 
biokcn line for over two thousand five hundred years j and the 

people ? The quaintest, the smallest, the most cultured, 

amiable, gentle, polite, refined, clean, good-tempered, on the 
face of the earth. 

Chinese civilisation first came into Japan in B.c. 660, through 
the Japanese warrior-empress, Jingo, who made a peaceful 
conquest of Korea, “ the Land of Morning Calm.” But the 
knowledge of the existence of Japan first reached European 
eait> in A.D. 1295, when Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, 
standing on the shores of the Yellow Sea, was pointed eastwards 
and told that at the Sun-rising there was a great island-kingdom 
named Zipangu, peopled by a highly-civilised and wealthy race, 
who had bravely rolled back the tide of Tartar invasion, when 
the Mongol Emperor, Kublai Khan (the great conqueror), came 
with his army of 150,000 Tartars and Chinese to crush out 
lttle Japan, and was beaten back from her shores in 1259. 
lhe story is similar to our own of the Spanish Armada. Much 
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prayer was offered all over the land, and the Japanese fought 
desperately, but an awful typhoon arose and destroyed the vast 
fleet of junks, and the Japanese were filled with gratitude to 
the Great God who had interposed so signally on their behalf. 
(You recollect our Oueen Elizabeth had a medal struck with the 
inscription “ He blew with His winds, and they were scattered.”) 

It was in order to discover Zipangu that Columbus, and the 
other explorers of whom you lately heard, yearned to find 
the route across the Western Seas ; for this same Marco Polo 
wrote such a wonderfully interesting and minutely accurate 
account of his travels that it became of inestimable value in 
stimulating others to geographical research, and led the Portu- 
guese to discover the route to India round by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and kindled the passion for discovery in the breast of 
Christopher Columbus. His description of the fur-traders in 
the Land of Darkness fired Prince Rupert with the ideas which 
resulted in the formation of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Pinto, a Portuguese, first heard of Zipangu when in China, 
and actually sailed to it in the year 1542, and was the means of 
introducing Christianity (the story of which will take a letter to 
itself). It is said that when Pinto sailed up to the coast in a junk 
the Japanese traced in large Chinese characters on the sand 
the question “ Wherefore dost thou come ? ” and received the 
reply from a Chinese on board, “ To trade with you.” 

Pinto published such marvellous accounts that his name, 
“ Mendez,” was considered by those at home as synonymous 
for “ Mendez,” a liar ! 

In 1624, under the usurping Shoguns (or Mayors of the Palace), 
all foreigners (except the Dutch and Chinese) were banished from 
Japan, and an edict was promulgated ordering the destruction 
of every ship larger than a junk, to prevent the Nipponese sailing 
in the open seas and coming in contact with other nations ; these, 
they called the “ foreign barbarians ” (as the ancient Greeks 
designated all foreigners, vide the opening words of Herodotus). 

For 250 years the country remained sealed, but at length, in 
the providence of God, the Sfiet'i>i-zvfialt’\x 3 .s the means of open- 
ing up Japan. 

***** 

In 1853 warships appeared in Yedo Bay, and Commodore 
Perry delivered a letter from the President of the United States 
demanding that the country be thrown open to commerce, and 
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announced that he would come again next year for the reply. 
A curiously prophetic ballad had been sung up and down the 
country for a few years previously, of which the following verses 
are quoted ; 

tl Through a black night of cloud and rain, 

The Black Ship plies her way, 

An alien thing of evil mien, 

Across the waters grey. 


Down in her hold there labour men 
Of jet-black visage dread ; 

While, fair of face, stand by her guns 
Grim hundreds clad in red. 


With cheeks half hid in shaggy beards, 
Their glance fixed on the wave, 

They seek our Sun-land at the word 
Of Captain owl-ish grave.” * 


Frightened by the Commodore’s “ black ships,” Japan at last 
opened her doors and permitted foreigners to settle at certain 
ports (such as Yokohama), although for years after their condi- 
tion was one full of peril. 

Captain Perry returned, bringing with him many valuable 
gifts, including a telegraph, a train, for which was constructed a 
miniature circular railroad (on which the train rushed round at 
the rate of twenty miles an hour, to the intense delight of the 
Japanese), and a sewing-machine. 

Nineteen years later, in 1862, the second Japanese Embassy 
to Europe left in an English man-of-war, its object being to 
induce the Powers to postpone the opening of other ports. In 
1864 this Embassy returned, delighted with all they had seen, 
and one of them exclaimed: “Not the foreigners, but we are 
the barbarians.” This displeased the authorities, and they were 
dismissed from their office. One Daimio urged that “as there 
were five great powerful continents, all the Japanese together 
could not drive out the foreigners.” 

Ciyil uar broke out, the Shogunate was overthrown, and 

throne°* air S0 . Vereign ' resl ° red to the ri S h ‘sof his aneestral 

havino h r, r " ' 87 ' he sW<:d “> his subjects, 

having hitherto always been invisible, and considered as a 

y ’ Japanese time dates from his accession, "Meiji," the 


From Japanese Intercourse with the United States." 


lty a Japanese. 
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Era of Enlightened Rule. In the same year feudalism was 
abolished. In 1876 all the edicts against Christianity were 
revoked, and Sunday adopted as the official holiday ; schools 
were opened, railways, telegraphs, electric lighting introduced ; 
the postal service, the army and navy re-organised, vaccination 
made compulsory, and the coast encircled by lighthouses ; 
embassies and consulates established in Europe and America ; a 
Constitution was given to the country, an Imperial Diet opened 
in 1890 (answering to our Houses of Parliament), fourteen 
of its 300 members are Christians, and out of the three names 
submitted to the Emperor as Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons he selected the one at the head of the list, who is a 
Presbyterian.* 

To this strange land we drew near, full of expectation, one 
lovely Sunday morning; the sun seemed long in rising as we 
watched the golden clouds around his birthplace, and on our 
right arose the white cliffs ot Nippon, crowned with green forests 
or emerald rice-fields, which reminded us strangely of Old 
fmgland’s southern coasts— the “ England of the Pacific,” we 
heard later, it is called. Between us and the land were quaint 
boats — “junks” or “sampans” — filled with yellow-tinted fisher- 
men, naked but for the blue short tunic and kerchief round their 
brows, who stood to scull their boats. 

Further on the horizon was covered by a lovely cloud of snow- 

white wings — 

“Pointed up to heaven, fanning the air with eternal pinions’’ (Dante), 

which proved to be the square sails of the junks. F. thought 
that Isaiah’s words, “ Ho ! to the land shadowing with wings,” 
might apply to this Land of the Sunrise. As we passed, they 
kept on the other side of the Japan Current,! which showed 
very distinctly, flowing like a dark river between us. 

Arrived off Yokohama, we landed in a steam-launch. As we 
<*azed our farewells upon the gallant ship, and marked the 
damage wrought on her by the cruel storms, an American lady 
remarked “ Why, she’s quite a boat /” and proceeded to tell us 
how little she had ever expected to see dry land again and that 
when things were at the worst she “just thought of her lure 
servant John, working quietly around at home , and wished that 


* Written prior to the Dissolution, December 29, 1891. 
t The Gulf Stream of the Pacific. 
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she were John !" The Custom House was at the end of the 
wharf, and during the examination of baggage we had abundant 
time to look about us. All was so strange, so unlike anything 
we had ever imagined. First, the men sitting crouched upon 
their heels ; next, the women and children, the exact facsimiles 
of the pictures on the fans and screens and porcelain, each with 
a living burden on her back in the form of a placid, contented, 
moon-faced, almond-eyed baby ; then the coolies, trundling 
immense American trunks as easily as bandboxes, piling them 
upon light trollies to the number of twelve and fourteen, and 
finally drawing them off single-handed. As each passenger 
was “through,” he or she mounted into the queerest carriages 
imaginable. Picture something between an enlarged perambu- 
lator, a diminutive hansom, and an etherealised Bath chair, and 
) on have a djin-rishi-cha, or “man-power carriage,” the veri- 
table ‘ pull-man-car, to which a bare-legged brown man har- 
nesses himself, by getting in between the shafts, and rushes off 
like the wind, whisking his fare round corners, through crowds 
without collisions, and apparently quite indifferent to the weight 
-whether it be a young lady or a stout old gentleman ; the 
on y apparent difference is that Europeans have a “ rickshaw ” 
apiece, and the natives ride two and even three at a time, their 
vegetarian diet being supposed to make them lighter than the 

— m 0 CCid r als! fairly screams with laughter to 
Zt r , » g ?T e m l0ng lines - !or in J-W “ rickshas" 
^if abreast* *“ B ° la India " file - «« rarely 

ham^r„„ Ca ”l t T s aVIet e M° ff ^ °“ r b ^' age to Yok °- 

things— first the hn b f u d "? 5 ’ and WC Were struck b y two 
towels and hats for ’> Wltl * ts su PP^y handkerchiefs, 

table, which had no leTtt ^ netds ’ and next the waiting-room 
newspapers lyfnc? 0 n ! than «"**»#* of Japanese and English 
Asw P e P ha d t w ' ah ° n Eu ">P«m stations, 

interested in looking these' tlme for a trail b we were 

earthquake which had rer ^ readin S about the great 
e-pire. You will “ the SOUth of the 

Paper under date October 30 • ^ deSCnptl0n from a Japanese 

1 '» sh 'P, and introduced at the Paris" ExSon Wh ° 00 Commotlorc 
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“ The most mournful and horrible informations reached us 

with reference to the earthquakes The Naniwa 

Spinning Mills were nearly broken into pieces ; fourteen lives 

being pressed to death, and twenty-five wounded In 

Ogaki fifty houses were brought down .... and in Nagoya 
City 9495 houses were crushed down, 2560 persons hurt, and 
1018 souls departed, and in Gifu and Ogaki almost all houses 
were shook down, then took fire, and numberless people 
perished, thousands being left homeless, calling for help ! ” 

“ This earthquake is the heaviest since 1854; 10,000 lives were 
lost, and the accounts of the intense sufferings of the poor 
people and their shattered homes are very terrible. The shocks 
continued for weeks ; between October 28 and November 4 
there were 610 strong shocks of earthquake ; and up to 
November 23, 831. Fearful sounds were heard in the sea, and 
the roaring boom of cannon or prolonged thunder from under- 
ground, unaccompanied by shaking. The hot springs became 
unbearably hot. Hills were depressed and valleys were cast up, 
and springs threw out boiling mud ; huge fissures opened in the 
earth and people were swallowed up alive. I he fires broke out, 
and pursued them, and in their anguish they threw their dead 
into the flames. Notices were fixed to the houses stating how 
many had been crushed to death inside. Three hundred were at a 
Temple in the early morning for a harvest thanksgiving service ; 
the roof fell in and not one escaped. Four thousand feet sub- 
sided on the side of the great mountain Fuji-yama. A new lake 
was formed, 3000 feet, and, strange to say, a Tai (a sea-fish) 
was caught in its fresh waters. This earthquake is said to ha\c 

originated in the Pacific Ocean. 

Japan is a new country, and has not yet cooled down. All 
its hills and mountains are volcanic formations ; no remains are 

found of the Glacial or Ice-age. 

We also read how the preceding Empress had experienced 
even worse weather than ourselves, having to put in at 
Hakodate (a northern port in Japan) to coal, as instead of 13^ 

tons a day, she had consumed 200 tons. 

The dusk prevented our seeing much of the landscape 
between Yokohama and Tokyo; the train ran between rice- 
fields, and the straw looked so odd tied in sheaves and strung 
along fences, on hedge-tops, and up the trunks of trees. T 
names of the stations are in Japanese and English, At Tokyo 
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the clatter of the clogs, as the innumerable passengers alighted 
and trod along the platforms, seemed the most curious, half- 
musical noise we had every heard. Every one wore spotless white 
socks or tabi (foot mittens) coming above the ankle, digitated 
like pigeons’ feet ; four toes go into one part of the stocking, the 
great toe, or “ foot thumb,” has a place to itself. Between these 
a string passes to hold in place the wooden clog, geta , which is 
supported on two rests, of varying size, and helps to add from 
one to three inches to the stature of the diminutive people 
whom the Chinese call the “Dwarf nation,” and some Westerns 
have aptly christened “ the diamond edition of humanity,” whose 
average height is five feet.* 

Tokyo covers an area as large as London. Its streets were 
lighted with coloured Chinese lanterns and the electric light ; 
tram-cars, with tooty-tooty whistles, and omnibuses surprised 
us in the midst of the “ other-world ” surroundings ; one 
half the population was engaged in carrying the other half ; 
either in “ rickshas ” or on their backs. “ Great fleas have lesser 
fleas upon their back, and so ad infinitum." It is ludicrous to 
see these Celestials stalking about in sky-blue costumes, with 
pigtails down to their heels, and an air of such vast superiority 
to the little Japs, just like Gulliver among the Lilliputs. It is 
said that one never laughs so much in one’s life as in Japan, and 
I quite endorse it. 

Vera. 


Errata . — April Number : 

Page 136, line 1 4, for “ Central” read “ Canadian.” 
Page 139, line 1 4, for “steamers” read “ streams.” 


Errata . — May Number : 

Page 220, line 2 , for “avalanch ” read “avalanche.” 

V C 2 .» 1 ’ me I2,/ ° r “ wave ” read “ waves.” 

lost ^conslnuTnt? mC l ° Say She regrets that a P a § c of the MS. was 
after the dottorl 1^ °u>* age 222 ’ line ,8, the entire sense is destroyed. If 

miles away in the United Snu W ‘ th * tS Sn ° Wy crown > is seen seventy 

more intelligible CS ’ Inserlec h h will help to render the sense 


HEINERLE : THE PEASANT ARTIST. 

By Emil Frommel. 


Translated from the German by K. IV. Bent. 
( With permission.) 

BOOK II.— STUDENT YEARS. 


Chapter V. 


his welcome. 


The godfather stood at his forge in the workshop, and had 
bolted himself in, and his great dog growled at the door, so 
that Heinerle was frightened. When the godfather^ heard them 
he told them to sit in the balcony for a minute, he would be 
with them directly. He took the pot from the fire and covered 
the charcoal with ashes that it might remain alight, wiped the 
soot from his face, and came to his guests. . m 

“ Now, God bless thy going out and coming in, Heiner,” said 
the godfather in his deep voice. “ Look what is put over my 
door, and over the other one there : 

‘ If God gives not the house His grace, 

All is vain that’s done in the place.’ 

That’s what we must notice, you and I ; and now come in. 

They found everything ready for their reception. Next to the 
^Godfather’s sleeping room, in which the great four-post bedstead 
stood, into which any other but the tall godfather would have 
had to climb by a ladder, was the room prepared for Heinerle. 
His bed was a straw pallet as hard as the patriarc i s pi ow 
Bethel, and made of stiff fustian ; close by it was a polished pine- 
wood able, on which stood a large Bible together with the 
Catechism A Black Forest clock, with alarum weights and 
“clear stroke, hung on the wall, and a, «****£ 
bed there stood a large oaken chest with roses 
i nitia ls painted on it. f/ 


